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PREFACE. 



The volumes now before the reader — ‘The History of Our Lord, as Exempli- 
fied in Works of Art ’ — were reserved by the late Mrs. Jameson as the more 
important section, as well as the natural completion, of the series already con- 
tributed by her to the literature of Christian Art. This Work, of which she 
had written a portion, was cut short by her death in the spring of 1860 . I 
was requested by her publisher and by her family to continue and complete 
it. For this task I was fitted in no other way than by a desire, to the best 
of my power, to do homage to her memory. The interval has since been 
devoted by me to a special study of the subjects here treated, during which 
time I have enjoyed every possible advantage, at home and abroad, that could 
facilitate my labours, excepting that of uninterrupted leisure. To this latter 
circumstance, therefore, the delay in the appearance of the Work is to be 
attributed. At the same time those at all conversant with the extent, in- 
terest, and comparative obscurity of this study, are aware that the devotion 
of a life would have only sufficed to do it justice. As it is, these Volumes 
serve little more than to indicate those accumulated results of the piety and 
industry of ages, and the laws, moral, historical, and pictorial, connected with 
them, which have created a realm of Art almost kindred in amount to a 
kingdom of Nature. 

I must now explain the condition of Mrs. Jameson’s MS. when first 
entrusted to me. I found a programme — contained on one sheet of paper — 
of the titles and sequence of the different parts of the subject ; also a portion 
of the manuscript in a completed state, though without the indication of a 
single illustration. For what was still unwritten, no materials whatever were 
left. By her sisters — the Misses Murphy — who have shown the utmost 
desire to assist me, I was furnished with many note-books and journals. 
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These, however, threw no light on Mrs. Jameson’s intentions as regards the 
treatment of the large portion still unexecuted ; it was evident that she was 
accustomed to trust to the stores of her rich mind, and to her clear memory, 
for an index to them. Under these circumstances, I was left to do the work 
in my own way. How inferior that way has been to Mrs. Jameson’s, I wish 
to be the first to point out. 

A few words must especially be said upon the order of the Work. In the 
short programme left by Mrs. Jameson, the ideal and devotional subjects, such 
as the Good Shepherd, the Lamb, the Second Person of the Trinity, were 
placed first ; the Scriptural history of our Lord’s life on earth next; and, lastly, 
the Types from the Old Testament. There is reason, however, to believe, 
from the evidence of what she had already written, that she would have 
departed from this arrangement. After much deliberation, I have ventured 
to do so, and to place the subjects chronologically. The Work commences, 
therefore, with that which heads most systems of Christian Art — the Fall 
of Lucifer and creation of the World — followed by the Types and Prophets 
of the Old Testament. Next comes the history of the Innocents and of 
John the Baptist, written by her own hand, and leading to the Life and 
Passion of our Lord. The abstract and devotional subjects, as growing out 
of these materials, then follow, and the Work terminates with the Last 
Judgment 

In the number of subjects treated, also, I have deviated from the programme, 
though chiefly in adding to them. My excuse, if needful, is, that having taken 
monuments of Art for my guidance, I have simply followed their teaching. 
Still, I am desirous to explain that this Work comes before the Public with 
no pret^sion to completeness, but, rather, with the avowal of very great 
inequality of description and illustration. One deficiency, of which I may 
anticipate the notice, consists in the comparative omission of the mosaics in 
the early Roman churches, the history and representation of which have been 
so thoroughly given by well-known writers as to induce me to seek my 
examples in less-worked mines of Art 

I take this opportunity of expressing my obligations to the gentlemen in 
various Art departments of the British Museum, especially to Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Franks ; also to the Hon. Robert Curzon, Dr. Rock, Mr. 
Robinson, and Mr. George Scharf ; and to Mr. Stewart, of King William Street, 
to whom I am specially indebted for the assistance afforded me in the use of 
early and valuable works. 

As regards the numerous Illustrations, many of which have the recommen- 
dation of being new to the Public, I am anxious to add that I owe the exe- 
cution of the etchings, with the exception of two, to Mr. Edward Poynter, that 
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of by far the larger number and more important of the drawings on wood to 
Miss Clara Lane, and the engraving of the blocks to the labours of Miss 
Mat4aux and Mr. Cooper. 

It only remains to explain that the portion of the Work which, to a 
large circle of readers, will have a twofold interest, will be found to be strictly 
separated from that supplied by myself. Mrs. Jameson’s text will be at once 
recognised by the insertion of the initials, A. J. at the top of every page, and 
at the beginning of any interpolated paragraph. 

E. E. 



7 Fitzbot Square, 
March 26, 1864. 
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introduction. 

Sources and Forms of Christian Art. 

The history of our Lord, as represented in Art, is essentially the 
history of Christian Art. Round His sacred head, encircled in early 
mediaeval forms with the cruciform nimbus, all Christian Art revolves, 
as a system round a sun. He is always the great centre and object 
of the scene ; since whether represented, according to the taste of the 
artist, or the requirements of the patron, as Infant, Youth, or Man — 
as Teacher, Physician, or Friend — as Victim and Sacrifice — as King 
or Judge — He is always intended, under every aspect, real or ideal, 
to be looked upon as God. For no philosophy, i falsely so called,’ 
intrudes into the domain of Christian Art — no subtleties on His 
human nature, no doubts of His Godhead, no rational interpretations 
of His miracles. Christian Art pre-eminently illustrates faith in 
Christ as 4 God manifest in the flesh,’ as 6 the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world ; ’ and without these great fundamental 
truths of Christianity there is no Christian Art, either in fact or in 
possibility. 

In the history of Christ as traced in Art we have therefore pri- 
marily to look to those forms which are most Christian, or which, in 
other words, imply most faith and reverence in the mode of con- 
ception. For though Christ continued to be ostensibly the object 
represented in pictures executed for churches and chapels, yet there 
came a time when Art itself, rather than its divine theme, became 

VOL. I. B 
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evidently, both to artist and spectator, the centre of adoration. 
There are none who feel deeply the intention and power of Christian 
Art who will not confess, on looking at the works of the greatest 
masters of the 16 th century, that the sense of religious edification 
keeps no pace with that of their technical beauties; but that, 
by a strange paradox, the excellence of the means has become 
apparently fatal to the sacredness of the end. We say apparently, 
for such a deduction would be as false in theory as unfair to 
Art. It is true, as we shall have abundant evidence to show in the 
course of this work, that the clumsy and ignorant efforts of early 
mediaeval Art convey a far deeper spirituality and reverence of 
feeling than is shown in any chef-(T(Buvre of the 16 th century. 
But this proves only a fact, not a law. It would be indeed dis- 
tressing to believe that earnestness of intention could only be 
combined with infant Art, and the reverse with Art full-grown ; and 
all common sense protests against such a conclusion. It is 
doubtless legitimate matter of surprise that the ignorant artist 
should have done any justice to the faith that was in him ; but 
it is self-evident that no hand can be too skilled for the service 
of the highest requirements and forms of expression. We must 
rather acknowledge the causes for such a seeming anomaly to lie 
in circumstances without, and not within, the artist’s studio — in the 
history of Religion and her external forms, and in the morals and 
modes of thought which prevailed at given periods. To enter into 
so large a theme is, however, quite beyond the scope and purpose of 
this work, and we take this early opportunity of disclaiming all 
judgment except such as is suggested by Art itself. Art faithfully 
reflects all those outward influences which raise or debase her aim, 
sanctify or degrade her use. The student of history may trace these 
influences up to their various sources, and show us why it was that 
ithe artist might be expected to exhibit certain characteristics at 
certain epochs ; but our business is to confine ourselves, as far as the 
necessary connection of all history with itself will allow, to the proof 
that he did exhibit such characteristics. If each explorer faithfully 
•perform his part, they will converge at the same point, and scarcely 
lose sight of one another on the way. 

The first object of Christian Art was to teach. St. Augustine called 
pictures and statues ‘libri idiotarum/' or ‘the books of the simple.’ 
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Art was then, like an alphabet, made use of as a sign, not as an 
ornament In this form she was employed to set visibly forth the 
great rudimental facts of Christian doctrine. But it was far 
different when the multiplication of the means of teaching by a 
direct process superseded the primitive use of the picture. By 
that time also, in the providential fitness of all things, Art had 
outgrown her hieroglyphic state, and as she was no longer wanted, 
so she was no longer fitted for that phase of teaching. Her vocation 
had risen with her powers, and the far more intellectual task was 
opened to her of refreshing the perception of those truths which were 
already known. Properly speaking, the craft of the printer was the 
enfranchisement of the artist : it took all the previous mechanical 
drudgery from him, and set him free for the more congenial occupa- 
tion of adorning that doctrine which he had before been required 
to teach. It must be owned that in this sense — the sense of Chris- 
tian feeling — the Italian masters who flourished after the inven- 
tion of printing did very inadequate justice to the greatness of the 
opportunity. We need to steal no glance at the student of history 
to convince ourselves that the real service of religion was not 
the aim of the southern artists of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
It is sufficient to state the mere fact, that the zenith of the 
powers of Art added scarcely a new subject to the repertory of the 
artist. 

Before tracing the history of our Lord through monuments of 
Art bequeathed to us by the schools of various countries, and spread- 
ing over a space of time little short of the whole Christian Era, 
it must first be admitted that the materials for this history in Art 
are only properly derivable from Scripture, and therefore referable 
back to the same source for verification. In this respect the earlier 
works afford almost unalloyed interest to the Christian student. 
The early Fathers pored over the words of Scripture, and gathered 
from them every moral symbol and allusion that pious diligence 
could suggest. But they left the sacred text inviolate, even from 
devout speculation, according to the great rule afterwards laid down 
by the venerable Bede : 4 We cannot know that on which Truth 
keeps silence.’ The Art, therefore, which immediately succeeded the 
expiration of classic influences, viz., that of the 10th and 11th 
centuries, is so characterised by close adherence to the letter of 
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Scripture, as scarcely to be understood without the Bible in hand. 
But no student of Christian Art can proceed far without perceiving 
that whereas certain periods bear witness to generations of artists 
who followed the guidance of Holy Writ with implicit obedience, 
other periods as unmistakably show the addition of non-Scriptural 
materials, as well as the alteration of the Sacred Text itself. We 
come, in short, to the indications of Legend — always traceable from 
the picture to the opinions and writings current at the time. All 
legend concerning our Saviour is based, it may be observed, on the 
principle of filling up what the Gospels have left unsaid. Thus those 
portions of our Lord’s life which the wisdom of Scripture leaves 
unaccounted for, are especially the objects of fabrication by the 
authors of the apocryphal Gospels. By these we mean certain 
spurious writings, not tending to edification, rejected by all Christian 
Churches; and, therefore, not admitted even among what our Church 
calls the apocryphal books. These were of ancient date, compiled 
in the first ages of Christianity, and revised and circulated from 
time to time in manuscript, and subsequently in print. Little, for 
instance, is said by the inspired writers of the infancy of our Lord, 
less of His boyhood, nothing of His childhood. The so-called 
4 Gospel of Infancy,’ therefore, supplies an account of the Child 
while yet in the cradle, of His life in Egypt, of His boyhood in 
Judaea, and of His miracles throughout these different ages. This 
work has the negative merit of being neither directly grafted upon 
nor mixed with any portion of Holy Writ; though, like all the 
writings of this class, it is carefully interlarded with Scriptural 
passages and allusions, so as to increase the appearance of pro- 
bability. The art, therefore, which illustrates it, and which is 
insignificant in character and amount, is, as we shall see, entirely 
distinct from the legitimate range of Christian subjects. 

But it is different with the so-called 4 Gospel of Nicodemus,* or 
4 Acts of Pilate’ — purporting to have been found among the documents 
of the Roman governor — which, taking the main circumstances of our 
Lord's condemnation and crucifixion as a foundation, encumber the 
text with a large amount of extraneous matter, directly mingling with 
the sacred narrative. This forces its way in various forms on to the 
surface of Art, more especially in that mysterious fact of our Lord’s 
mission to the spirits in prison (1 Peter iii. 19), largely dwelt upon 
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in the Gospel of Nicodemus, and rendered by Art under the subject 
of Christ’s descent into Limbus. 

The writers, also, of scholastic history, such as Peter Comestor 
in the twelfth century, without precisely infringing upon the text, 
yet contribute, by their strained and whimsical commentaries and 
interpretations, to adulterate the sources to which the artist looked 
for guidance. 

Again, as regards especially the sufferings, death, and interment 
of our Lord — of which Scripture, as if purposely to interdict the 
exercise of morbid imaginations, gives an outline unexampled in 
simplicity and reticence — the reveries and ecstacies of saints and 
nuns, as well as the sermons of preachers, have been directed to 
heighten the effect of some portions of the text, and to fill up 
supposed gaps in others. The Life of Christ, for example, by St. 
Bonaventura, in the 13th century, and the Bevelations of St. 
Brigitta of Sweden in the 14th, which we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer to, with many others, have embodied this aim. 
Art bears, accordingly, witness to the currency of writings which, 
except for their impress thus retained, are, in great measure, 
consigned to oblivion. Even in the best and most legitimate 
examples of the class of literature which proceeded from the fervid 
minds of that time, anxious to stem the natural wickedness of man, 
the chief aim was to exhort the reader to look, not on the holy life 
and teaching of the Lord, but almost solely on His sufferings — to 
gaze upon them, to pause, to contemplate, to realise the dreadful 
truth, dressed up for him with every ingenuity of description, till 
he was told that his heart, unless of stone, would stream in 
torrents from his eyes. These were the contemplations by which 
devotion was to be stimulated, and which the painters were 
naturally required to translate into positive images. Far be it 
from us, in the self-glorification of our century, to despise the form 
in which these earnest appeals w r ere made, or the means inculcated 
for a life of sanctity. Wisdom was justified of her children. 
These pious writers gave rules which to the world seem always 
foolishness, but which, if seriously followed, could but weaken the 
temptations of the flesh and create a spiritual element. 

From the 13th to the 16th centuries, it may be observed, the in- 
clination among southern races was to add to the text of Scripture ; 
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from the 16th to the 19th century, with northern races, the incli- 
nation has been to take from it. The first fact may be characterised 
as the natural tendency to superstition ; the latter as the natural 
tendency to infidelity. Between the two, Scripture stands firm, for 
Art as for morals. For without entering further into the merits 
or demerits of the writings to which we have alluded, it may be at 
once laid down as a principle that the interests of Christian Art 
and the integrity of Scripture are indissolubly united. Where super- 
stition mingles, the quality of Christian Art suffers ; where doubt 
enters, Christian Art has nothing to do. It may* even be averred, 
that if a person could be imagined, deeply imbued with aesthetic 
instincts and knowledge, and utterly ignorant of Scripture, he 
would yet intuitively prefer, as Art, all those conceptions of our 
Lord’s history which adhere to the simple text. He would shrink 
from exaggerated and degrading representations of His sufferings, 
as doing violence to the true principles of the artist. He would 
prefer to see the Blessed Virgin standing by the Cross in dutiful 
though agonised resignation, rather than sinking upon the ground, 
and thus diverting the attention both of the actors in the scene 
and the spectators of the picture from the one awful object. He 
would feel that St. Veronica, primly presenting her cloth to 
the overburdened Saviour, was peculiarly de trop — morally and 
pictorially. All preference for the simple narrative of Scripture he 
would arrive at through Art — all condemnation of the embroideries 
of legend through the same channel. 

And if an unconcerned connoisseur would so judge merely in the 
interests of a favourite pursuit, how much more must a believer 
take umbrage at alterations in the text, which, however slight, 
affect the revealed character of our Lord ! The circumstance, for 
example, of Christ’s carrying His Cross on the way to Calvary, is 
not only a fact in that part of His history, but a moral which He 
thus illustrates for our example. An alteration of the text, there- 
fore, which makes Him falling, sometimes even prone beneath it, 
as He is represented at certain periods, affects a vital point in our 
Lord’s character, and invalidates an inestimable precept given for 
our daily encouragement. 

On the other hand, additions to Scripture given in positive images, 
if neither prejudicial to Art nor inconsistent with our Lord’s cha- 
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racter, are not in themselves necessarily objectionable; but will, 
according to their merits, be looked upon with indulgence or admi- 
ration. The pictures, for instance, representing the disrobing of 
our Lord — a fact not told in Scripture, yet which must have hap- 
pened — will be regarded with pathetic interest. The same will 
be felt of Paul de la Roche’s exquisite little picture, where St. John 
is leading the Virgin home ; for such works legitimately refresh 
and carry on the narrative in a Scriptural spirit. Nay, even 
episodes which are more purely invention — such as the ancient 
tradition of the Mother of Christ wrapping the cloth round her 
Son, previous to His crucifixion; or again, the picture by Paul de 
la Roche of the agony of her and of the disciples, represented as 
gathered together in a room while Christ passes with His Cross — 
even such imaginary episodes will silence the most arrant Protes- 
tant criticism, by their overpowering appeal to the feelings ; since 
in neither case is the great duty of Art to itself or to its divine 
object tampered with. 

The same holds good where symbolical forms, as in Christian Art 
of classic descent, are given, which embody the idea rather than the 
fact. For instance, where the Jordan is represented as a river god, 
with his urn under his arm, at the baptism of our Lord ; or when, 
later, the same event is accompanied by the presence of angels, 
who hold the Saviour’s garments. Such paraphrases and poetical 
imaginings in no way affect the truth of the facts they set forth, 
but rather, to mortal fancy, swell their pomp and dignity. 

Still less need the lover of Art, and adorer of Christ, care about 
inconsistencies in minor matters. As, for example, that the en- 
tombment takes place in a renaissance monument, in the centre of a 
beautiful Italian landscape, and not in a cave in a rock in the arid 
scenery of Judaea. On the contrary, it is right that Art should 
exercise the utmost possible freedom in such circumstances, which 
are the signs and handwriting of different schools and times, and 
enrich a picture with sources of interest to the historian and the 
archaeologist. It is the moral expression that touches the heart and 
adorns the tale, not the architecture or costume ; and whether our 
Lord be in the garb of a Roman citizen or of a German burgher 
(though His dress is usually conventional in colour and form), it 
matters not, if He be but God in all. 
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One principle in Art, though apparently obvious, is yet so liable 
to be misunderstood by the general class of readers, to whom this 
work is addressed, as to excuse some explanation. All will agree 
that the duty of the Christian artist is to give not only the temporarv 
fact, but the permanent truth. Yet this entails a discrepancy t* . 
which something must be sacrificed. For, in the scenes from our 
Lord’s life, fact and truth are frequently at variance. That the 
Magdalene took our Lord for a gardener, was the fact ; that He was 
the Christ, is the truth. That the Roman soldiers believed Him to 
be a criminal, and therefore mocked and buffeted Him without 
scruple, is the fact; that we know Him through all these scenes to 
be the Christ, is the truth. Nay, the very cruciform nimbus "that 
encircles Christ’s head is an assertion of this principle. As visible 
to us, it is true ; as visible even to His disciples, it is false. There 
are, however, educated people so little versed in the conditions of 
Art, as to object even to the nimbus as a departure from fact, and, 
therefore, an offence to truth ; preferring, they say, to see our Lord 
represented as He walked upon earth. But this is a fallacy in more 
than one sense. Our Lord, as He walked upon earth, was not 
known to be the Messiah. To give Him as He was seen by men 
who knew Him not, would be to give Him not as the Christ. It 
maybe urged, that the cruciform nimbus is a mere arbitrary sign — 
nothing in itself, more than a combination of lines. This is true ; 
but there must be something arbitrary in all human imaginings of 
the supernatural. It is like religion itself, where something also 
must be assumed, and something granted. Art, for ages, assumed 
this sign as that of the Godhead of Christ, and the world for ages 
granted it. It served various purposes; it hedged the rudest 
representations of Christ round with a divinity which kept them 
distinct from all others. It pointed Him out to the most 
ignorant spectator, and it identified the sacred head even at a 
distance. • 

Further, it is a mistake to suppose that a picture can convey the 
double sense of Christ as He appeared to those around Him, and as He 
is beheld through the eye of Belief. Art, by its essential conditions, 
has but one moment to speak, and one form of expression to utter. 
If, therefore, we require to see Christ ‘without form or comeliness,’ 
we cannot in the same picture behold Him as ‘ the express image 
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of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ The Eastern Church, as 
we shall see, is supposed to have maintained the first definition of 
our Lord’s person — the Western the second; but neither of them 
imagined that, in the sense of Art, they could be given together. 
Thus there must be always a compromise, between what we have 
termed temporary fact and permanent truth, and that at the expense 
of the least important of the two. And this compromise, which is 
the soul of Christian Art, is not proper to that only. It is the soul 
also, in the strictest sense, of all Art. What is the Drama with- 
out it? There is always the fact for the actors, and the truth for the 
spectators. That Othello sees in Iago an honest man is the fact ; 
that we see him to be a villain is the truth. The real object of the 
play is always outside the boards. The poorest romance recognises 
this necessity. This involves far greater skill in the dramatist or 
novel writer, for the spectator or reader has* to be satisfied that the 
difference between his view and the actor’s view is well accounted for. 
The painter has no such difficulty ; he cannot, if he would, represent 
one image to the actor and another to the spectator, for he has but 
one image to give at all. 

We must, therefore, in the task that is before us, keep in mind 
that the object of Christian Art is the instruction and edifica- 
tion of ourselves, not any abstract and impossible unity of ideas 
that cannot be joined together. Early Art never loses sight of 
this instinct. Pictures, as we have said, were the * books of the 
simple.’ The first condition, therefore, was that the books should 
be easily read. 

Having thus seen certain moral excellences appertaining to early 
Christian Art — its faithful adherence to Scripture, and its true 
instinct as to its duty — we shall be the more justified in bringing it 
largely before the reader in a research intended to define the true 
standards of religious modes of representation. It is not only that 
from these simple and nameless artists have descended those Scrip- 
tural types and traditions which constitute the science of Christian 
Art, but that in them we find the subject, and not the art, the chief 
aim of their labours. Art was for many centuries, where not affected 
by classic influences, too undeveloped to allow its votary to expand 
and disport himself in the conscious exercise of mechanical skill. 
He therefore suited his art, such as it was, to his subject : later 
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painters may be said to have done the reverse. The transition 
from the one to the other, considered in a general way, is a curious 
scale, beginning with moral and ending with physical indications. 
Thus reverence is seen first, endowing scenes devoid of almost 
every other quality with a pious propriety, which, if not Art, is 
its best foundation. Then came a certain stereotyped dignity of 
forms, descended from Byzantine tradition ; to this followed 
expression of feeling and dramatic action, as with Duccio and 
Giotto ; next the true variety of the human countenance, as with 
Fra Angelico; and then all these qualities together, heightened 
by greater skill in each, as with the great Quattro-centisti of 
Florence, Padua, and Venice. These found their height of 
culmination in Leonardo da Vinci, and partially in Raphael, who 
threw down the last barriers of difficulty between a painter’s hand 
and mind, and in whom, therefore, subject and Art may be said 
to have had equal part. From this time commence the triumphs 
of Art proper — the glories of colour, the feats of anatomical skill, 
the charms of chiaroscuro , and the revels of free-handling ; all 
claiming to be admired for themselves, all requiring the subject to 
bend to their individualities. Here, therefore, there is little to say, 
however much to delight in. This is Art alone — as much as, in 
another sense, the Dutch school is Art alone — taking its forms 
from elevated or from homely nature, and accordingly producing 
works before which, to use a too familiar phrase, the mouth of the 
connoisseur waters, but, with very few exceptions, the eye of feeling 
remains dry. 

Early Symbolical Forms of Christian Art. 

Before entering more particularly into the great subject of our re- 
searches — the pictorial History of our Lord and His Types — we must 
briefly point out some of the classes, cycles, and series of Art, through 
which this subject has descended to us, and from which we have 
derived most assistance in the course of these labours. It is by no 
means, as we have hinted, in the works of what are called the old 
masters only that the materials for study are to be found. The pith 
of Christian Art lies rather in forms and objects far anterior in date 
to any pictures now existing, and which, owing to the researches of 
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archseologists and the formation of museums, are daily being 
rescued from further destruction. 

And first we must point out some of the minuter forms under 
which the desire to exhibit the ideas belonging to the new faith 
showed itself. 

In the first centuries of Christianity, Art is supposed to have 
suffered complete suppression as regards all manifestation of 
Christian feeling. The early converts consisted of two races — of 
Jews, to whom every species of graven image was, by law and 
habit, an abomination; and of Roman Gentiles, who, with the 
old idolatry, necessarily abjured the forms that embodied it. So 
rigorously, for these double reasons, was the abstinence from Art 
enforced, that, like as with other commodities forbidden by policy 
or religion, the strictest measures were enacted against the pro- 
ducers. Whatever convert to Christianity, originally an artist, 
returned to his former craft, was considered an apostate, and 
denied the rite of baptism — a ceremony not partaken of, in 
the first ages of the Church, until after years of conformity. It 
was not, however, in the nature of a people who lived in the 
atmosphere of beautiful and ideal forms, to close their minds 
longer than was absolutely necessary against them. The first 
signs of life given by the fettered but never extinguished element, 
and exhibited cautiously and timidly, were seen in small objects, 
such as incised gems and signet rings. These bore the mask of 
a symbolism intelligible to a race accustomed to decipher ideas 
under the most abstract forms. In many instances a familiar 
Pagan image was even permitted under the sanction of a new and 
higher meaning. 

The symbol of the Fish, the most frequently seen, appears to be of 
strictly Christian origin. It had several homogeneous 
meanings. It alluded to the regenerating waters of 
baptism. It typified the believer as the ‘little fish’ f 
caught by those whom Christ had appointed to be the 
fishers of men. It expressed also the person of Christ 2 Emblem on 
Himself, who is called ‘ the Fish ’ by early Christian 
writers; and it especially obtained favour from the 
mystical combination of letters forming the Greek word for fish, 
which represented in an acrostic form the Greek sentence, ‘Jesus 
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Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’ Accordingly, the symbol and the 
anagram are sometimes given separate, oftener together, as in our 
illustration. 

The Ship was another purely Christian symbol, indicating the 
Church, in allusion to Noah’s Ark. Instances occur where the 
symbol of the ship is seen resting on that of the fish — the Church 
on its head. The Papal signet ring, called the ‘ Ring of the Fisher- 
man,’ preserves in part this allusion, the Pope being seen in a boat, 
drawing a net from the waters. This is, however, as may be sup- 
posed, of a far later date. 

The Dove was an antique symbol of innocence, adopted by our 
Lord in the text, ‘ Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’ 
It may therefore be supposed to have been used by Christians 
in the same sense. It was also the Scriptural sign of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Anchor was a well-known antique civic emblem, originally 
understood to signify a safe harbour, and therefore, later, a flou- 
rishing city. With the Christians it set forth one of the great 
evangelical virtues — Hope. 

The Lyre was the attribute of Apollo and the Muses. It is easy 
to see how it passed into the service of the Christian under the ideas 
of praise and thanksgiving to God, and of persuasion to man. In 
this sense Orpheus and his lyre are both retained in Christian 
classic Art as the symbol of our Lord, and of the power of the 
Gospel. 

We have mentioned these symbols first, their early date being 
ascertained by an epistle from Clement of Alexandria (died 216 ), in 
which he prescribes all these images as proper and decorous to be 
worn in rings by the Christians. Many others may be enumerated, 
such as the Palm-branch, the Peacock, the Phoenix, the Crown — 
all symbols of Pagan origin; the Monogram, and the Cross, of 
which further ; and also, and principally, the Scriptural symbols 
of our Lord — the Lamb, and the Good Shepherd — which will be 
separately described. 

History as yet has failed to define the precise dates of objects on 
which these last-mentioned symbols appear — such as monumental 
slabs, lamps, glass drinking- vessels. But it may be safely assumed 
that the increase of Art, especially in the shape of luxurious drink- 
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ing-vessels, points to a proportionate increase of security, and also 
to a growing relaxation of discipline, in favour of Pagan habits and 
images, where such could be indulged without any dereliction of 
Christian principle, 

Christian Sarcophagi. 

This brings us to the first regular cycles of Christian Art, 
embodied in larger forms, and discovered upon the exploring 
of the Catacombs of Rome, which are believed to have been 
reopened, after the lapse of ages, in the 16th century. They consist* 
of white marble sarcophagi, richly decorated with bas-reliefs — 
now forming a part of the Christian Museum of the Vatican — 
and of paintings still existing on the walls and ceilings of these 
subterranean chambers. The subjects here delineated, especially 
those of an earlier date, represent scenes from the history of 
our Lord, His miracles, and the great doctrines of the Christian 
religion — Faith, Atonement, Resurrection — set forth by biblical 
types, or, in other words, by events taken from the Old Testament, 
illustrating the chief truths contained in the New. Here 
the genius of Pagan or classic Art reigns without restraint, showing 
an elaboration and beauty of design and execution only compatible 
with periods of perfect security. For there is no difference, 
except in the choice of subjects, between the general form and 
mode of decoration of the earlier sarcophagi commemorating 
the death of a Christian, and those devoted to the Pagan 
dead. Accordingly, a sarcophagus, believed, to be one of 
the first examples, and of which the date is ascertainable, is 
that of a proconsul, of the name rof Junius Bassus, known to 
have died in 359, or thirty-four years after the Council of 
Nice. 

We give an etching of the whole monument (Bottari, vol. 
ii. tab. xxviii.), and a merely general explanation, for each 
subject will find a more particular description in its place. 
Our Lord is here seen in the centre . of the lower range 
celebrating His one earthly triumph as He entered Jerusalem. 
Above, He sits enthroned in heavenly state, for His feet are upon 
Earth as His footstool, which is represented under the form of 
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Tellus, with the firmament symbolised by an arch of drapery 
above him. The volumen, or book of Wisdom, is in Christ’s hand 
Two figures, probably Apostles, are at His side. The learned are 
much divided on the precise meaning of this subject, some having 
maintained it to be Christ disputing with the Doctors — an idea 
which the symbolism of the Earth quite refutes. May it not 
possibly mean the Transfiguration ? — our Lord's other triumph on 
earth — with Moses and Elijah on each side, and the Earth, on 
which they are supported, typifying the 6 high mountain ’ on which 
the scene occurred. 

On one side of this, a subject extending through two compart- 
ments, is Christ before Pilate, who is preparing to wash his hands. 
This is a very beautiful composition. 

On the other side is a scene called the Repentance of Peter, 
supposed to be represented by that moment when they say unto him, 
6 Surely thou also art one of them ; for thy speech bewrayeth thee ’ 
(Matt. xxvi. 73). 

Farther on is the Sacrifice of Isaac, always typifying in him- 
self the willingness, and in the lamb the fact, of the sacrifice of 
Christ. 

Below this is Job; according to St. Jerome, a figure of the 
suffering of Christ. Next to him our First Parents, after the Fall 
— being the sin which points to the Atonement. Then Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den — a type of Faith, and also of the Resurrection ; and, 
finally, a man bound and led by two men, supposed to be Peter 
going to prison, or a figure of the persecution suffered by the 
Christian Church. This subject, however, maybe considered as still 
unexplained. 

Thu6 we have here a cycle of consecutive ideas, all centering in 
Christ, as the great Author and Finisher of our faith, and express- 
ing trials and tribulations — overcome, repented of, and atoned for 
— from the fall of Adam and Eve to the denial of our Lord by 
St. Peter. 

Nor must we omit the sheep, minutely sculptured on the pedi- 
ments and flat arches of the lower range, which most curiously set 
forth our Lord and His types in a form not seen elsewhere. For 
though both Shepherd and flock are, as we shall see, frequently 
given under the form of sheep, yet nowhere have we seen such a 
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series of literal acts and figurative forms. These will immediately 
explain themselves to the reader on reference to the etching. 

On the one hand is a sheep striking a rock with a rod, whence 
flows water; another sheep prepares to drink from it. On the 
opposite corresponding arch is the same animal receiving the table 
of the Law from a hand in the clouds, an attendant sheep, meant 
for Joshua, standing at a distance. Nearer the centre is the Miracle 
of the Loaves — a sheep, also with a staff or rod, as the symbol of 
power, striking baskets in which are loaves. Opposite this is the 
Baptism, most curiously given — one sheep standing with its fore- 
leg on the head of another, who is half immersed in a stream, 
while above is a bird, with a ray of light reaching from its beak to 
the head of the animal personifying the Saviour. On the extreme 
right of the spectator is the raising of Lazarus — a sheep touching 
with a staff the upright figure of a mummy ; on the extreme left 
are the remains of a scene supposed to represent the Three Children 
in the Furnace. Such a series as this characteristically sets forth 
the mental as well as visual habits of those to whom such art was 
addressed, and who preferred to perceive the idea through a 
symbolical rather than actual form; for the evidence of other 
sarcophagi, in which most of the same episodes are given under 
more natural conditions, shows that only the love and habit of 
the ideal suggested these. 

To return to the larger subjects. Many of them are frequently 
repeated, with slight variations, in the art of the Catacombs : 
some sarcophagi show only the miracles ; others, Christ sending 
forth His disciples. Some are adorned with branches of vine and 
clusters of grapes, in allusion to our Lord’s words, ‘ 1 am the true 
vine.’ In many, the classic impersonation of natural objects is 
seen, 6uch as the figure of Tellus in our etching, or that of the 
Jordan represented as a river god in the ascension of Elijah. Some 
writers have believed that the application of such symbolism marks 
the monuments of Gnostic Christians, known to have been more 
lenient in their feelings towards Heathendom. 
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Mural Paintings in Catacombs. 



The ceilings of the Catacombs also afford cycles of very remark- 
able character. We give an illustration of one, in which numerous 




3 Ceiling in Catacomb. (Bottari, voL it tab. cxviii. ) 



events from the Old and New Testament are given, all pointing to 
the ideas of Pardon, Regeneration, and Resurrection, to the power of 
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Christ to feed the hungry, heal the sick, and raise the dead, and 
all centering in the figure of the Good Shepherd carrying His 
sheep, with other sheep resting round Him in the centre. Five of 
the subjects are from the Old Testament, and three from the New. 
They are as follows : — 

Noah in the Ark with arms extended, welcoming the Dove which 
bears the Olive-branch of Peace ; the Ark being generally a mere 
box floating on the water, but here floating in a boat. 

Moses striking the Rock. 

Jonah in the act of being swallowed by the Fish — here a great 
dragon of fabulous character. 

Jonah ejected from the Fish’s Mouth. 

Daniel between the Lions. Some have interpreted his figure as 
intended for the form of a cross, and thus holding the lions at 
bay ; but this idea belongs to a later period of symbolism. Here 
the figure was probably only dictated by the space, which is a 
despotic ruler in all Art. 

Christ restoring Lazarus to life — a subject always given in this 
form in classic Christian Art. 

The Miracle of the Loaves. 

The Lame Man taking up his Bed and walking. 

The birds may be interpreted as symbols of the human soul, 
feeding on fruits of Paradise. 

The ceilings of the Catacombs are varied in form, but not much 
in subject. The walls show a more gradual change of representa- 
tion. 

The cycles we have described contain, as we see, no indications of 
our Lord’s sufferings. There are no mockings, or flagellations, or 
crucifixions, hitherto seen ; nay, no weariness of body or sorrow of 
mind — facts for which we must forbear to seek causes in the fear of 
enemies to the faith, the period for which was past, but only in the 
inherent conditions of classic Art, which interdicted scenes of terror, 
pain, or distress. Thus even in forms, no longer timid, and not 
always symbolical, Christianity was seen under a mask; for no one 
will believe that these gentle and serene images really reflected the 
state of the Christian’s course, or that of the social world around. 
But the Art of which Christians availed themselves had been de- 
veloped by a race, of whose gods, dignity and repose, beauty and 
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youth, were the highest attributes. And there is no doubt that these 
long-descended ideas harmonised too well with the ineradicable 
art-instincts of the Gentile Christians not to have contributed to 
that sentiment of reverence towards the Saviour’s person which is 
the refreshing distinction between early and later Art. It is 
assumed also, and with great appearance of probability, that this 
category of subjects, restricted chiefly to signs of our Lord’s bene- 
ficence, and of the earthly rescue of His chosen servants in the Old 
Testament, were the more welcome as contributing to reconcile 
new converts to a scheme of religion, otherwise too self-sacrificing 
in its main features for those who were still babes in doctrine. 

The date of the Art of the Catacombs, commencing, at all events, 
as we have seen, with the 4th century, is supposed to spread over a 
space extending to the 11th. A corresponding addition and change 
of subjects, tending to the more purely historical, is visible, which is 
chiefly seen on the walls. The Adoration of the Magi appears, the 
literal scene of the Baptism, one example of the Crucifixion (of 
which more in its place), and the introduction of saints. These 
continue to bear more or less the impress of classic Art— which is 
indeed traceable outside the Catacombs up to the 12th century, 
and which, having given its strength and its prime to glorify the 
deities of the Pantheon, thus fittingly expired in the service of the 
one true God. 



Mosaics. 

The workers in mosaic took up the same class of subjects in the 
light of day which were being carried on in the darkness of the Cata- 
combs, and continued and developed them long after those pious and 
mysterious underground labours had ceased. With these minute 
and durable materials, composed of cubes of various-coloured stones, 
terra cotta, and vitrified substances, the walls and cupolas of ancient 
basilicas and churches were covered, offering the largest and most 
monumental forms in which Christian Art 1 has ever been embodied. 
These materials, as we know from many an ancient pavement left 
by the Romans in this country, were, as well as the rules of style, 
derived from antique practice, though it is certain that their larger 
use, for walls and historical subjects, belongs entirely to the Christian 
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epoch. Christian mosaics of a decorative and symbolical character, 
6uch as the vine and the grape, in S. Costanza, near Rome, are 
traceable hack to the 4th century, hut their complete application to 
figures and groups, and their technical splendour, burst forth first, 
both in Ravenna and in Rome, in the 5th century. These continue 
the cycles of typical incidents, differing in choice though not in 
kind. For to the Sacrifice of Isaac are added the Offerings of Abel 
and Melchisedec, Abraham entertaining the Angels, Moses and the 
Burning Bush, and single figures of Prophets and Evangelists. 
The Baptism, also, with the Jordan as a river god, takes its place 
in the separate baptistries then erected. 

The basilica form of early churches, the long nave, the grand 
arch terminating it, and the semi-domed tribune or apse, into 
which this arch conducted, greatly contributed to dictate the 
subjects. On each wall above the arches of the nave are seen, as 
in S. Apollinare Nuovo, at Ravenna, processions, on the one side, 
of the male figures of confessors and martyrs; on the other, of 
the female. The Arch of Triumph shows above, the Agnus Dei, 
or the head of Christ, with the symbols of the Evangelists, or the 
four rivers of Paradise, and in the spandrels — for instance, on the 
arch of S. Paolo-fuori-le-Mura, at Rome, partially rescued from 
the fire of 1823 — the twenty-four elders offering crowns. The 
twelve on the one side have their heads covered, the twelve on the 
other are bareheaded; signifying, the first, the Prophets of the 
Old Covenant, who saw the truth as through a veil ; the second, 
the Apostles to whom, in the New Covenant, it was clearly re- 
vealed. Finally, the dome of the apse exhibits the Saviour stand- 
ing in glory, with the founders of the Church, or patron saints, in 
adoration on each side. Above, the hand of the Father is holding 
a crown, while a bird like a phoenix, as in the churches of S. Cosmo 
and Damian, and S. Prassede, at Rome, on a palm-tree, denotes 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the whole imagery of the Church may be 
said to have flowed towards this culminating idea of Christ in 
glory ; beginning with the records of the faithful, on the walls of 
the nave, passing through the apocalyptic vision, or the second 
coining of Christ, on the Arch of Triumph, and ending with the 
largest idea of the Godhead, the fulness of the Trinity itself, on 
the most sacred part, the dome of the apse. 
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To the Art of the mosaicists, also, we are indebted for the preser- 
vation of some of the earliest conceptions of the first chapters in 
Genesis. The Fall of our First Parents had been given with ideal 
simplicity on Christian sarcophagi, and on the walls of the Cata- 
combs ; hut it needed that infusion of various elements consequent 
on the overthrow of empires — which counterbalanced the rudeness 
of their forms by the larger play of the imagination — to represent 
the more indefinable ideas of the first acts of Creation. We see 
these given in series in the vestibule cupolas of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, and on the walls of the Cathedral of Monreale ; the one 
believed to belong to the 11th, the other to the 12th century. In 
these there is a harmony between subjects and materials, as respects 
a certain rudeness and grandeur, which totally vanishes in the 
flowing lines and more pretentious colouring of the later examples 
of mosaic work. For after the restriction which the dignity and 
repose of classic feeling had imposed upon the mosaicist had passed 
away, it needed the very deficiencies of early mediaeval Art to 
replaee them. The incongruity between the later development of 
the Picturesque, and these stern rudimental materials, is at once 
felt in the unsatisfactory impression produced by modern examples 
of mosaics; as in other parts of St. Mark’s at Venice, which were 
restored in the 17th century. A late Venetian picture, given in 
mosaic work, is like a rope-dancer in a suit of armour. On this 
account it is that the stiffness and immobility of Byzantine Art 
are more tolerable in this garb than in any other. 



Doors of Churches. 

The doors of ancient churches, cast in bronze or brass, or carved 
in wood, offer pages of curious interest to the student of Christian 
Art. On one door are the chief typical events of the Old Testament, 
on the other the actual incidents of the New. Such doors are 
traceable chiefly to the 11th century, when, the expectation of the 
millennium having passed away, churches were extensively built or 
repaired. Of such age and class are the brazen doors at Benevento 
in the Neapolitan territory, the bronze doors of S. Zeno at Verona, 
and the old oak doors of S. Maria in Capitolio at Cologne ; to ail 
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of which we shall have occasion to refer. In each of these, the 
sufferings of our Lord — His capture, flagellation, and crucifixion — 
are rendered; events which had obtained a footing in Art by that 
time. 

The ancient church of S. Paolo-fuori-le-Mura, at Rome, destroyed 
by fire in 1823, possessed doors of the 11th century, of a curious 
workmanship called Agemina , consisting of bronze tablets inlaid 
with silver wire. Engravings of these, taken before the fire, fortu- 
nately exist 1 These doors were executed by Byzantine artists, 
and it is curious to compare them with the rude forms of those in 
the north of Italy, and still more with those on the other side of 
the Alps. 



Ivories. 

We now come to a smaller department of materials. From an 
early date in Christian history, a class of objects, also of classic 
origin and treatment, was preparing invaluable stores for the future 
student of Christian iconography. The application of ivory to pur- 
poses of flat sculpture, known even in Nineveh, was familiar to the 
Romans. These served to portray, in delicate forms and portable 
sizes, subjects of mythological and historical import, and consisted 
generally of two tablets, which opened and folded together by 
hinges, and were carved in low relief on the outer sides. In the 
4th and 5th centuries, the use of these double tablets, or diptychs, 
was generally appropriated to the portraits of Roman consuls, who 
presented them as gifts to their friends and patrons; hence the 
name of consular diptychs, by which such ancient specimens as 
still survive are known. About the same time the Christian 
Church appears to have availed itself of the same forms in ivory, 
for ecclesiastical purposes ; the inside surface being inscribed with 
the names of eminent individuals, and the outside sculptured with 
religious subjects. 

On some occasions the consular diptych appears to have been 
transformed into an ecclesiastical diptych, the portrait of the consul 
being converted by slight changes into that of King David, and the 
inscription, by a palimpsest process, altered to correspond. But 

1 iyAgincourt’s Storia dell’ Arte. Sculpture. 
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whether originally consular or ecclesiastical, these objects, from 
their detached nature, have rarely survived, or one leaf has been 
preserved and the other, lost. 

It was different with another class of ivory objects of Christian 
use, namely, the sculptured tablets applied as book-covers to the 
Sacred Volumes. Their purpose, as a material safeguard to early 
manuscripts of the Scriptures, contributed, doubtless, in turn, to 
their own protection ; for the larger number of the earliest speci- 
mens of ivories now existing are of this class. We give an etching 
of one of a magnificent pair of Gospel covers, preserved in the 
Treasury at Milan, and belonging, it is supposed, to the 6th century. 
The subjects show, in some respects, an independence of the Art of 
the Catacombs, which points, perhaps, to a different part of the 
Roman Empire for their source. Some of them will be difficult of 
interpretation to an inexperienced eye. We therefore give the 
general meaning, reserving description of particular subjects for 
their respective places in this work. 

In the corners above are the angel of St. Matthew, and the bull 
of St. Luke, each, seraph-like, with six wings. In the corners 
below, the busts of those Evangelists. The two others are on the 
reverse cover. In the centre is the Agnus Dei. 

Above the centre, the Nativity. The ox and the ass admirable, 
and Joseph with a carpenter’s saw, scarcely differing from those 
now in use. 

In the centre below, the Massacre of the Innocents. The other 
subjects commence at the left hand above, and terminate on the 
right hand above. 

The Annunciation. The Virgin drawing water — a tradition of 
which signs occur in other early representations. 

The Three Kings seeing the Star — which is above, on the border. 

The Baptism. 

The Entry into Jerusalem. 

Christ before Pilate. 

The Magdalene with the Angel at the Sepulchre. 

The use of ivory book-covers continues all through the mediaeval 
ages. They embody gradually the scenes of our Lord’s suffering, 
and represent, as we shall see, some of the earliest specimens of 
the Crucifixion. We refer the reader to the etching. 
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Meanwhile the ecclesiastical diptych reappears in the field with 
some alteration of feature. For, for obvious reasons, the bas-reliefs, 
which are much more deeply cut than those of the early time, are 
on the inner sides, and thus, when closed together, protected from 
injury. These took their place on the altar, in the early part of the 
14th century, and are chiefly devoted to cycles of the Passion. The 
scheme of these cycles is traceable originally to the Life of Christ, 
by S. Bonaventura, a Franciscan monk of the 13th century, which 
was afterwards divided under seven heads, according to the hours 
of our Lord’s Passion as solemnised by the Church. Thus Vespers 
are represented, according to some versions, by the Last Supper ; 
Compline, by the Agony in the Garden ; Matins, by Christ before 
Caiaphas ; Prime, or the first hour, by Christ before Pilate ; Tierce, 
or third hour, by Christ crowned with Thorns ; Sext, or sixth hour, 
by Pilate washing his Hands ; and None, or the ninth hour, by 
the Crucifixion. 

Great latitude, however, was taken in the arrangement, and any 
choice, and any number of subjects, seem to have been permitted, 
provided they belonged to the category of the Passion, which ex- 
tended, as will be seen, from the Entry into Jerusalem to the 
Ascension. 

We give an etcliing of a beautiful Italian diptych with the follow- 
ing range of subjects, beginning, be it observed, from the left hand 
below : — 

1. Judas receiving the Money. 

2. Judas pointing out Christ. 

3. Judas drawing near to kiss Him. 

4. Judas hanging, with his Bowels out. 

5. Christ in the Grasp of a Soldier. 

6. Peter cutting off Malchus’ Ear. 

7. Pilate wiping his Hands. His attendant with a jug. 

8. Christ bearing His Cross. Simon helping. 

9. Crucifixion. 

10. Descent from Cross. 

11. Entombment. 

12. Maries at Tomb. Angel seated on it. Guards asleep. 

13. Christ appearing to Magdalen. 

14. Christ delivering Souls from Limbus. 
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Ivories of this description are comparatively numerous, and are 
met with of Italian, French, and German origin. 

The ivory triptych was another form of Art which also took its 
place on the altar. It answered, indeed, the purpose of an altar 
picture, having a centre, with two wings which closed over it. The 
centre sometimes contains the Crucifixion ; the wings, other scenes 
from the Passion, or the figures of Prophets. 

This class led naturally to an amplification of the same form. 
Large altar-pieces, occupying the whole width of the altar, and 
composed of numerous parts, like the complicated pictures of the 
same class, were formed entirely of sculptured ivory, or bone, 
divided by architectural features, and surmounted with canopies. 
A magnificent specimen, of the latter part of the 14th century, 
executed by the monks of Poissy for Jean de Berry, brother of 
Charles V. of France, and for Jeanne de Boulogne, his wife, is in the 
Louvre. It contains the history of our Lord from the Annunciation, 
and that of John the Baptist, in forty-four compartments. 

The largest and one of the most ancient forms of ivory, applied 
to Christian Art, is the throne or chair of S. Maximian, Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna from 546 to 556, preserved in the Cathedral of 
Ravenna. The back and sides are covered with reliefs, inside and 
out, giving the history of Christ, and that of one of His chief 
types, the Patriarch Joseph. 

Caskets in ivory also furnished occasion for Christian Art. A 
circular box in the Berlin Museum points to an origin not far 
removed in time from the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus in the 
Catacombs. 

Another casket in the treasury of the Cathedral of Sens, of which 
a fac-simile exists in the Arundel collection, bears also the stamp 
of the earliest classic Christian character. It sets forth the lives 
of the two great types of Christ, Joseph and David. 

Other objects in ivory which contribute to Christian Art will be 
referred to in this work. 
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Enamels. 

Enamels are another class of materials in which Christian Art has 
found means of expression. We only allude to that form of enamels 
which are applied, mosaic-like, to metals, not to such as are spread 
smoothly on the surface of porcelain, which are of too late a date to 
be valuable in the sense of subjects. Both descriptions were manu- 
factured at Limoges: those applied to metals, in the 12th and 13th 
centuries ; those executed like paintings, from the 16th century. 
The art of the first-mentioned kind has no antique traditions, not 
having been discovered until an early period of Christianity, when it 
was largely practised by Byzantine artists. Objects decorated with 
this kind of enamel have taken similar forms, and set forth much 
the same class of subjects as the ivories. Covers of the Sacred 
Books, consisting of metal, generally copper gilt, are frequent. 
Shrines and reliquaries are also numerously found in treasuries of 
churches — or in their present next best asylum, museums — encrusted 
with enamels of figures of prophets, apostles, and saints. Altarpieces 
exist of elaborate designs, the Crucifixion in the centre and scenes 
from the Passion around. The forms of Art, owing to the rigid 
conditions of the materials, have a certain stiffness, sometimes 
conducive, as in mosaics, to grandeur, and, from the same cause, 
are limited in detail and variety. The special beauty, however, of 
enamels lies in their colours, which rival those of jewellery. 
Every kind of ecclesiastical ornament and utensil has derived 
colour and lustre from the application of this Art, and in many 
instances enamels of an early and unknown date are found preserved 
and reset in goldsmith work of a later and certain period. 



Miniatures 1 and Early Block Books. 

Richer than any other source hitherto considered, and almost as 
ancient, we may now advert to the so-called miniatures, or illu- 

1 We remind the reader that it is principally by the labours of Dr. Waagen that 
attention has been called to the department of miniatures. We owe frequent obligations 
to him in the course of this work. 

VOL. I. E 
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minationg, of the Scriptures and ancient religious books, which 
literally supply galleries of curious and beautiful conceptions, often 
within the compass of a few inches, and for the most part the 
work of unknown minds and hands. Even after the varied and 
accumulated forms of destruction, common to all things, and more 
especially to monuments of religious Art — ignorance, neglect, and 
cupidity, war, fire, and time — have done their worst, the number 
of these books is still fortunately Legion. For no church treasury, 
or convent choir of any pretensions to wealth — no royal or noble 
personages of piety, pride, or taste — failed to reckon these precious 
volumes among their choicest possessions. Here, on these solid 
and well-nigh indestructible parchment folios, where text and pic- 
ture alternately take up the sacred tale — the text itself a picture, 
the picture a homily — the skill of the artist has exhausted itself 
in setting forth in positive images the great scheme of salvation. 
Sometimes these miniatures spread in solemn hierarchy over a 
whole page ; oftener, and truer to their name, they nestle in the 
spaces of initials, or capital letters, and in the medallions of intri- 
cate borders. Now they look upon us with the forms, costumes, 
and even the countenances as of another world ; then again they 
claim affinity by some touch of that common nature which makes 
all men kin. Nowhere is space lost, either within or without 
these venerable, silver-clasped and jewel-embossed volumes, whos«: 
very covers, as we have seen, afforded a field for special branches 
of artistic handicraft. Nor was all this labour spent in vain : 
their homes for centuries were in the silence of the sanctuary; their 
authors have mingled with the dust of the convent cemetery ; over 
them have passed the rise and fall of the kingdoms of this world ; 
but through them history has been transmitted with a continuity 
and fulness not to be found in any other forms of Art, or, it may 
be said, in any form of literature. For pictures have speech and 
meaning where text is obsolete or obscure. 6 The pencil speaks 
the tongue of every land.* 

The very variety of these volumes permits of only general mention. 
Singly or collectively the canonical books of Scripture have been 
the main object of the work of the miniaturist : Genesis, Joshua, 
the Psalter, the Apocalypse, the Pentateuch, the Gospels, separately 
or together; the whole Bible; later, the Missal and the Breviary; 
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the Office of the Virgin, and Boots of Prayer. These spread over 
a space of time extending from the 5th to the 15th century, while 
every race, Greek and Latin, Byzantine and Carlovingian, French, 
Netherlandish, Anglo-Saxon, Irish, English, German, and Italian, 
who have acknowledged the Cross and felt after Art, have set 
their individual mark on these monuments of devotional labour. 
Accordingly, for the antiquary and connoisseur, seeking to unravel 
the intricate threads of national character, there is no such help 
as that afforded by ancient miniatures, while to the student of 
Christian Axt they are indispensable. For in them are found the 
great centres of harmony with modes of Art of shorter duration, 
more limited range, and more perishable nature ; from the types 
which emerge from the darkness of the Catacombs, as from the 
womb of the earth, through the abstract conceptions of a pro- 
founder, though outwardly ruder time, to the more strictly his- 
torical scenes of our Lord’s Life and Passion ; the interstices 
between each class, as well as each class itself, being filled up 
and enriched with a closeness and abundance only possible under 
the conditions of this more manageable form of illustration. Thus 
here may be traced, with peculiar accuracy, where old traditions 
cease and new ones start into life — when a fresh subject takes 
timid root — how adherence to Scripture slackens, and legend and 
heresy creep in — till these in themselves become, to a practised 
eye, the landmarks of certain periods and races. 

To enumerate the subjects, though not without a plan, would be 
impossible : our frequent allusions to them in the coming pages will, 
however, give some idea of their variety. But out of these more 
definite religious books grew a number of others of a more fanciful 
class, in which a succession of subjects and types was laid down on 
the same principle of correspondence between Old and New Testa- 
ment, and with a conventional precision never departed from. We 
mean such works as the 6 Stories from the Old and New Testament,’ 
or i Biblia Pauperum,’ and the 6 Speculum human® Salvationis ’ 
— the latter supposed to have proceeded from the Order of the 
Benedictines. These, having employed the patient scribe and minia- 
turist during the 14th century, were in the 15th taken up and 
multiplied, both text and pictures, by those great new powers of 
type and block printing of which they are some of the most con- 
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spicuous first fruits. Curious and interesting as these works are, 
they were not, as our readers will often have occasion to see, best 
calculated to recommend the edifying purpose of a series of Chris- 
tian illustrations. As the invention of printing drew near, the 
deterioration of pictures as the 6 books of the simple ’ as gradually 
proclaimed its necessity. Embodying, as they do, the whimsical 
and artificial interpretations of scholastic history, their types, while 
far more numerous, are nowhere so faithful and impressive as 
when they adhere to the early traditions. Otherwise the allusions 
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Page from * Bfbli » Paupcrum.’ (14th century.) 



are often of a strained and far-fetched character, gathered at all 
hazards from the apposition of various parts of Scripture, and 
dictated, it would seem, occasionally, by no other rule than the 
jingle of words, the coincidence of numbers, and the likeness of 
locality. Thus the wicked and unfilial Absalom, hanging on the 
tree, becomes the type of the Saviour on the Cross. The King of 
Ai, taken from the tree where Joshua had hung him, represents 
the Descent from the Cross. Reuben searching for Joseph in the 
well is a type of the Maries at the Sepulchre ; the death of the 
sons of Eli, that of the Murder of the Innocents, &c. Legend also 
is introduced, the sources of which it would be difficult to trace. 
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and great repetition occurs, the same plate sometimes serving for 
opposite purposes. As Heinecken 1 says, ‘ These books were the 
fashion of the day, and provided there were but pictures, no one 
cared whether they squared with the subject or not.’ Nevertheless 
there is a certain completeness of principle as regards Art, which 
renders the study of these volumes conducive to the understanding 
of more fragmentary representations — the text and scroll (or 
Legend, as it is technically called) preventing all ambiguity as 
to meaning. We give a page from the ‘ Biblia Pauperum ’ (see 
woodcut, No. 4). The figures of the prophets — in each case in- 
tended to represent those who foretold the particular event in the 
centre — point forward to the scheme of the Van Eyck altarpiece, 
and forwarder still to the traditions that guided even Michael 
Angelo in his Sistine ceiling. 

In this plate we see Isaiah above, on the right hand, holding 
the legend (thus translated) : ‘ He was opprest . . . yet He opened 
not His mouth ’ (liii. 7). Opposite to him David : c They pierced 
my hands and my feet’ (Ps. xxii. 16). Below, on the right, 
Habakkuk : 6 He had horns coming out of His hand : and there 
was the hiding of His power’ (iii. 4). Opposite to Habakkuk, 
Job : ‘ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook ? ’ (xli. 1). 

The i Speculum Salvationis ’ has two subjects on each page, with 
a Latin or German text in blank verse below. We refer our 
readers to the end of this work for a complete list of the plates in 
each of these books. 

In the different classes of Art enumerated in this short survey, 
we have restricted ourselves to those which are principally referred 
to in the coming pages. To attempt to instance or describe all 
that exist would be far beyond our limit, where each class in 
turn might fill, and has filled, volumes of separate study. The 
sculpture attached to church architecture has its peculiar cycles : 
ancient painted glass is rich in the same. Embroidered vestments 
transmit the sacred story. Every crozier, candelabrum, foot of 
crucifix, and ecclesiastical utensil, however small, gives opportunity 
for Christian Art; and even a series of our Lord’s Passion has 
found place within the compass of a walnut-shell. We therefore 
only point out the connection of subjects between all forms of 

1 Idde d’une Collection d'Estampes. 
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Art, which can only be understood by the thorough knowledge of 
a few. After the invention of printing, also, few new classes 
arose. The series by the German engravers — headed by Martin 
Schon and Albert Diirer — we shall have frequent occasion to speak 
of. As to the great series of fresco paintings, the grandest form, 
in some respects, in which pictorial Art has ever appeared, they 
are devoted far less to the Life of our Lord than to the Legends 
of the Saints ; in which character they have been fully treated in 
the admirable series of works by the late Mrs. Jameson, of which 
these are intended to be the concluding volumes. 

It is no object of this work to give a history of Greek or Byzan- 
tine Art, though there will be many occasions on which we shall 
require to define the difference between Eastern and Western 
schools. For this purpose we refer to the Manual of Byzantine 
Art discovered at Mount Athos by M. Didron, and edited by him 
under the title of 4 Guide de la Peinture Grecque.* 
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Portraits of Christ. 

Descriptions of our Lord’s outward appearance, as given in the 
Old Testament, whether figuring His sorrows and sufferings, or 
His glory and majesty, are all of a moral and symbolical kind. 
Allusions of a more positive nature could only be expected in the 
sacred record of that time when He dwelt among men. We 
search, however, in vain for the slightest evidence of His human, 
individual semblance in the writings of those disciples who knew 
Him so well. In this instance the instincts of earthly affection 
seem to have been mysteriously overruled. He whom all races of 
men were to call brother, was not to be too closely associated with 
the particular lineaments of any one. St John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, could lie on the breast of Jesus with all the freedom of 
friendship, but not even he has left a word to indicate what 
manner of man was that Divine Master after the flesh. 

Nevertheless, one of the first thoughts that suggest themselves 
in the study of the History of our Lord in Art is the devout and 
pardonable speculation as to the character of His human person ; 
and the possibility of His features having been in some way handed 
down through intervening centuries is a vision which a pious mind 
unwillingly relinquishes. Legend has, in various forms, supplied 
this natural craving, but it is hardly necessary to add, that all 
accounts of pictures of our Lord taken from Himself are without 
historical foundation. We are therefore left to imagine the expres- 
sion most befitting the character of Him who took upon Himself 
onr likeness, and looked at the woes and sins of mankind through 
the eyes of our mortality. And we best arrive at the solution by 
considering what expression is that which was never believed to 
belong to Deity before. It is in vain, therefore, to impute to our 
Lord, as His chief physiognomical distinction, the expression of 
grandeur, for this was possessed by the gods of the Pantheon in 
the highest form of human conception ; or of dignity, for the same 
reason ; or of power, beauty, or grace. But one thing those gods 
lacked — being only the work of men’s hands, and the images of 
their fancy — and that was the expression which the natural man, 
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in the awful distance between himself and a supreme and unap- 
proachable Being, can never, untaught, attribute to Deity. That 
very quality it was which our Lord came down to make manifest. 
And accordingly, while He is depicted as on earth, the expression 
of sympathy , however blended with grandeur, dignity, power, 
beauty, and grace, becomes the leading characteristic which we are 
bound to demand at the hands of Christian Art. It must be 
owned that the fulfilment of this demand requires gifts of a class 
seldom possessed by man. The pictures of Christ, therefore, 
seldom satisfy the eye equally of taste and faith. 

Great pains have been taken by modern investigators to elucidate 
the question of the portraits of Christ, and all that it will ever 
be possible to elicit on the subject is probably known. The first 
representations which are mentioned appear to have been executed 
in gold and silver, and to have been placed in the houses of the 
heathen, where they were regarded on the same footing as those of 
other wise and good men. Thus the images of Abraham, Orpheus, 
and Christ, as founders of different religions, were placed by 
Alexander Severus (died 210) in what Gibbon calls his * private 
chapel,’ where he is said to have propitiated them with incense and 
sacrifices. Also Marcellina, a woman of the Gnostic sect, who are 
believed to have united heathen and Christian tenets, is related by 
St Augustine to have worshipped the images of Homer, Pythagoras, 
Christ, and St Paul. In neither case are these images described. 

But we hear more particulars of a bronze group formerly at 
Caesarea, which consisted of a male figure standing and extending 
the hand to a female kneeling before him. This was seen and 
described by Eusebius (died 340), who adds that it was reported to 
represent the figure of our Lord, with that of the woman healed by 
touching the hem of His garment. Later writers added weight to 
this supposition by asserting that Julian the apostate, from contempt 
for the Christians, overthrew the figure of Christ, and erected his 
own in its stead, which, in the vengeance of Heaven, was imme- 
diately destroyed by lightning. But the fact of the intention of the 
group, and with it, therefore, the act of Julian, is contradicted by 
internal evidence of a far more reliable nature. For had such a 
statue of our Lord been known to exist, there is no doubt that in 
the intimate union which prevailed among the early Christian con- 
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verts, mention would have been made of it in the writings of the 
Fathers of the first three centuries. That a group of this form was 
seen by Eusebius is undeniable ; also, that his description should, 
in after times — when the subject of Christ and the same woman 
was represented in the Art of the Catacombs— be so interpreted, 
is quite to be comprehended. But the more likely hypothesis as 
to the original intention of a group, executed at that early time, 
is that it represented the city or province of Caesarea under the 
allegorical figure of a female kneeling, and doing homage to the 
emperor of the time. This was a usual form of respect under the 
Roman sway, and groups tallying in every way with the description 
given by Eusebius are found on coins, especially on those of the 
Emperor Adrian, elected emperor A.D. 117. At all events, neither 
this statue nor the images related to have been reverenced by the 
heathen were reputed to have been taken from Christ himself, or 
from any traditional descriptions of Him. Otherwise, with such 
to refer to, no controversy could have arisen as to which of the 
Scriptural allusions to His person were most literally to be under- 
stood The fact, however, of such a controversy between the early 
Greek and Latin Fathers has been magnified by later writers into 
dimensions which Art by no means corroborates. That opposite 
opinions did exist there is no question ; but these seem rather to 
have resulted from the opposite circumstances of succeeding epochs 
than from any actual difference in contemporaneous ideas. Two 
apparently opposite views might be gathered from Scripture. 
There were the pathetic words of Isaiah : i Who hath believed our 
report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? For He 
shall grow up before Him as a tender plant, and as a root out of 
a dry ground : He hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we 
shall see Him, there is no beauty that we should desire Him ’ 
(liil 1, 2). And there were the exulting words of the Psalmist : 
* Thou art fairer than the children of men : grace is poured into 
Thy lips : therefore God hath blessed Thee for ever. Gird Thy 
sword upon Thy thigh, 0 most mighty, with Thy glory and Thy 
majesty’ (Ps. xlv. 2, 3). 

In the 2nd and 3rd centuries it was natural that the humble and 
persecuted followers of Christ should attach themselves most to the 
passages which describe Him to be, as they then were, poor and 
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miserable, and bearing outward signs calculated rather to avert than 
to attract the attention of the world. An Epicurean philosopher, 
Cehus — of the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius — went even so 
far as to deride the Christians for maintaining their God to be small, 
ill-formed, and of a mean aspect. There is, however, no evidence 
that they carried their self-abasing ideas of Christ to this extreme, 
though Origen (born a.d. 186) and others openly affirm that He 
was devoid of all external beauty. 

But in the 4th century, the triumph of Christianity over its ene- 
mies brought an equally natural change of feeling. In proportion 
as they ceased to be oppressed and despised, the image of their 
Founder increased in loftiness and beauty. When Christendom 
was represented by one of the most powerful monarchs that ever 
sat on a throne, Christ was no longer the type for misery and 
worldly insignificance. The words of the Psalmist were now felt 
to supply the right ideal of One no longer despised on earth, but 
exalted in heaven. St. Jerome, especially, inveighs against the 
earlier view, not only basing his argument on the words of the 
Psalmist, but contending that had our Lord not possessed some- 
thing divine in His face and eyes, the Apostles would never have 
followed Him so readily as they did. Above all, Art began then 
to exercise her irresistible arguments, filling the eye with a 
standard of youth and beauty as regards the person of Christ, in 
which classic Christian Art stands alone. It appears that this 
view was even shared by the Jews, and curiously used against us ; 
for Bishop Miinter 1 quotes a learned Babbi of the 15th century, 
who, resting on the tradition of his people, maintains that the 
Messiah mentioned by Isaiah could not be the Christian’s Christ, 
for He was known to have been a beautiful and blooming youth. 

Thus the so-called controversy between the East and the West 
as regards the Person of Christ may be rather looked upon as the 
different opinions unanimously entertained at different epochs, — 
those of the earlier time being, as it happened, expressed chiefly 
by Greek writers, those of the later time by Latin. 

How soon reputed traditions of our Lord’s outward appearance 
began to prevail, it would be impossible to define. That description 

1 Miinter, Sinnbilder. See vol. ii., ‘ Christus-Bilder,’ from which learned and lucid 
essay we have chiefly taken our authority on this subject. 
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to which most importance is attached was not discovered earlier 
than in the writings of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
lived in the 11th century. It consists in a letter purporting to 
have been addressed to the Senate of Rome, and describing Christ, 
by one Publius Lentulus, friend of Pilate, and his predecessor in 
the government of Judeea. The list of the Roman procurators 
proves this last assertion to be false, and history has passed the 
same verdict on the letter itself. It is admitted, however, to have 
been possibly fabricated as early as the 3rd century, and from its 
tenor there is no doubt of its having proceeded from a Christian 
source. We translate it in full from the Latin, in which form 
the archbishop had preserved it. 6 In this time appeared a man, 
who lives till now, a man endowed with great powers. Men call 
Him a great prophet ; His own disciples term Him the Son of 
God. His name is Jesus Christ He restores the dead to life, 
and cures the sick of all manner of diseases. This man is of 
noble and well-proportioned stature, with a face full of kindness 
and yet firmness, so that the beholders both love Him and fear 
Him. His hair is the colour of wine, and golden at the root — 
straight, and without lustre — but from the level of the ears curling 
and glossy, and divided down the centre after the fashion of the 
Nazarenes. 1 His forehead is even and smooth, His face without 
blemish, and enhanced by a tempered bloom; His countenance in- 
genuous and kind. Nose and mouth are in no way faulty. His 
beard is full, of the same colour as His hair, and forked in form ; 
His eyes blue, and extremely brilliant. In reproof and rebuke He 
is formidable ; in exhortation and teaching, gentle and amiable of 
tongue. None have seen Him to laugh ; but many, on the con- 
trary, to weep. His person is tall; His hands beautiful and 
straight. In speaking He is deliberate and grave, and little given 
to loquacity. In beauty surpassing most men.’ 

Another description is found in the writings of St. John of Damas- 
cus, a Greek theologian, who flourished in the 8th century, and 
warmly espoused the cause of images during the iconoclastic 
struggle. This is also taken from earlier writings, though it is 
probably of later date than the letter of Lentulus. He says that 
Jesus was of stately growth, ‘with eyebrows that joined together, 

1 Put for Nazarites. 
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beautiful eyes, curly hair, in the prime of life, with black beard, 
and with a yellow complexion and long fingers, like His mother.’ 

Though there is little to supply a portrait in either of these 
somewhat differing descriptions, which are probably only examples 
of others of the same class, yet they seem to have been soon and 
not unnaturally followed by pictures, for the credibility of which 
various evidence was resorted to. St. Luke was asserted to have 
been a painter, and to have taken our Lord from life — St. Peter 
to have drawn Him from memory — and Nicodemus, though a ruler 
of the Jews, with whom graven images were forbidden, was pro- 
nounced to have been a sculptor, and to have carved the Holy Image 
at Lucca. Pilate also was declared to have secretly taken a portrait 
of Christ. A vision of our Lord himself is believed to have ap- 
peared at the consecration of the ancient church of St. John Lateran, 
which gave rise to the mosaic there preserved; and miraculous por- 
traits — or, as the expression is, 6 pictures of Christ made without 
hands ’ — such as the impression of His divine countenance upon the 
winding-sheet, or upon His robe, or other textures, appeared, duly 
attested, in various parts of Christendom. By the 6th century every 
principal Christian community had some sacred image of this kind to 
show, till, at the time of the iconoclastic feud, their very number and 
variety became an evidence against them. For which, it was asked, 
was the true portrait among so many ? —that possessed by the Romans ? 
or that represented by the Hebrews ? or that treasured by the Greeks ? 
or that worshipped by the Ethiopians? — since all in turn maintain 
that Christ had borne the features of their particular race ! Thus 
it need only be observed, that at the seventh General Council 
held at Constantinople in 754, all the pictures purporting to have 
descended direct from Christ or His Apostles were condemned. 

On the score of Art, the stories of the portraits of our Lord 
produced by the impression of His features upon cloth require more 
particular attention. That connected with King Abgarus of Edessa 
is by far the earliest. 

The short apocryphal Gospel, entitled 6 Christ and Abgarus,’ is 
mentioned by Eusebius, and is still extant. It is headed , 6 A Copy 
of a Letter written by King Abgarus to Jesus, and sent to Him by 
Ananias, his Footman, to Jerusalem, inviting Him to Edessa.’ It 
begins with greetings from Abgarus to Jesus , 6 the good Saviour,’ of 
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whose cures, without the use of medicine or herbs, the king has 
heard. He therefore earnestly begs Him to make a journey to 
Edessa, to cure him of a disease under which he is suffering ; 
adding, 4 My city is indeed small, but neat, and large enough for 
us both.’ 

Our Lord replies that He cannot come, for that He must fulfil 
the ends of His mission amongst the Jews ; but adds, that, after 
His Ascension, He will send one of His disciples, 4 who will cure 
your disease, give life to you, and all that are with you.’ This is 
the end of the story, in which no mention is made of any picture. 
The date of this version is the fourth century. In the 8th century, 
St. John of Damascus alludes to a further tradition, that Abgarus, 
out of pure love to our Lord, had desired to possess His picture ; 
and by the 10th century, the request for the picture is connected 
with the disease of the king, and desired as a means of cure. 1 In 
all dates the legend has many forms. According to one, Abgarus, 
instead of a messenger to invite, sends a painter to portray Christ. 
But the painter finds an insurmountable difficulty in the light 
which beams from the Lord’s countenance. Christ, knowing the 
thoughts of the messenger, takes His robe, and pressing it to His 
countenance, leaves a perfect portrait upon it. This He sends to 
King Abgarus, who is cured thereby. 

Another version of greater circumstantiality and variety is edited 
by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (died 959), who 
states his materials to have been derived from written documents 
and from oral tradition. It is as follows : — 

4 Abgarus, King of Edessa, suffering from the twofold infliction of 
gout and leprosy, withdrew from the sight of men. Ananias, one of 
his servants, returning from a journey to Egypt, tells him of the 
wonderful cures by Christ, of which he had heard in Palestine. In 
the hope of obtaining relief, Abgarus writes to Christ, and charges 
Ananias, who was not only a good traveller but a skilful painter, 
that if Christ should not be able to come, He should at all events 
send him His portrait. Ananias finds Christ, as He is in the act of 
performing miracles and teaching the multitude, in the open air. 
As he is not able to approach Him for the crowd, he mounts a rock 

1 Die Sage rom Unsprung der Christua-Bilder, von Wilhelm Grimm, p. 32. We take 
our sketch of the Abgarus and St. Veronica legends chiefly from this learned source. 
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not far off. Thence, he fixes his eyes upon Christ, and begins to take 
His likeness. Jesus, who sees him, and also knows in spirit the con- 
tents of the letter, sends Thomas to bring him to Him, writes His 
answer to Abgarus, and gives it to him. But seeing that Ananias 
still lingers, Jesus calls for water, and having washed His face, He 
wipes it on a cloth, on which, by His divine power, there remains a 
perfect portrait of His features. This He gives to Ananias, charging 
him to take it to Abgarus, so that his longing may be satisfied,, 
and his disease cured. On the way Ananias passes by the city of 
Hierapolis, but remains outside the gates, and hides the holy 
cloth in a heap of freshly made bricks. At midnight the inhabi- 
tants of Hierapolis perceive that this heap of bricks is surrounded 
with fire. They discover Ananias, and he owns the supernatural 
character of the object hidden among the bricks. They find, not 
only the miraculous cloth, but more still ; for, by a mysterious 
virtue, a brick that lay near the cloth has received a second impress 
of the divine image. And, as no fire was discoverable except the 
light that proceeded from the picture, the inhabitants kept the 
brick as a sacred treasure, and let Ananias go on his way. He gives 
King Abgarus the letter and the cloth, who is immediately cured.’ 

A picture in the collection of the late Prince Consort, formerly 
at Kensington Palace (the choicest works of which have now, in 
fulfilment of His Boyal Highness’s wish, been presented by Her 
Majesty to the National Gallery), shows a curious series of this 
legend, by a late Byzantine hand, though probably, in the un- 
changeableness of all subjects belonging to the Greek Church, 
taken from a much earlier work. This points to further variations 
of the same theme. 

In the centre is the head of our Lord on a cloth (see woodcut, 
No. 5), the hair divided in the middle, and the beard forked, so 
far agreeing with the description by Lentulus. Within the cruci- 
form spaces of the glory are three letters — intended to represent 
O f2N , the Being — often introduced, in Greek Art, round the head 
of our Saviour. The inscription below the head, in the faulty 
Greek common to works of this class, represents the words to 
ayiov fiavBvTuov (the holy cloth). Around this are ten small 
pictures representing the legend. These are of no merit, and very 
obscure in meaning, but one of them, of which we give an illus- 
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Abgarus Portrait of Christ. (Prince Com>oit’s Collection.) 



tration the size of the original (see woodcut, No. 6), represents 
King Abgarus in bed, receiving the 
hands of the messenger. 

In the time of the Imperial editor 
of this last story, the original cloth 
was at Constantinople; another at 
Rome, in the church of S. Sylvestro; 
a third at Genoa ; a purposely con- 
trived false copy in the hands of 
King Chosroes of Persia, who re- 
quested it for the healing of his 
possessed daughter ; while the brick 
also, which possessed the photogra- 
phic power of impressing its image 
on the nearest object, was still at 
Hierapolis, whence it had furnished 



miraculous picture from the 




0 King Abgarus receiving miraculous 
Portrait. (Prince Consort's Collection.) 
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fresh images to other cities. It may be added, that the replica of 
the cloth still exists in S. Sylvestro at Rome, and has had copies 
taken from it in the more common way, one of which forms the 
frontispiece of Grimm’s essay. Here Art, as in many cases, upsets 
all tradition by incontrovertible evidence of her own, and proclaims 
this sacred picture to be a weak and ill-drawn work of the 16th 
century. 

Before quitting the subject, the Emperor Constantine adds another 
version, which connects the legend of Abgarus with that, better 
known, of St. Veronica, who was destined to carry the subject over 
from the schools of the East to those of the later West. We give it. 

As Christ was proceeding on His weary way to Calvary, and the 
sweat running down in bloody drops from His face, He took a piece 
of linen from one of His disciples, and having wiped His face, the 
divine image was found impressed upon it. Thomas kept the cloth, 
and, after the Ascension of Christ, made it over, as he had been 
ordered, to Thaddeus, who was instructed to bring this picture, not 
painted with hands, to King Abgarus, so as to fulfil the words of 
Christ. But Thaddeus lingers first in Edessa, in the house of a Jew 
of the name of Tobias, with the view of making himself first known 
to Abgarus by his miracles. Accordingly he heals the sick by 
calling on the name of Christ. Abgarus hears of him, and hoping 
that he is the disciple whom Jesus had promised to send, summons 
him to his presence. As Thomas enters, he lifts the picture to his 
forehead, and so bright a light proceeds from it that Abgarus, 
terrified, and not thinking of his lameness, leaps from his bed, 
and goes to meet him. He takes the cloth, presses it upon his 
head and his limbs, and feels himself strengthened. The leprosy 
begins to disappear, only upon the king’s forehead do a few marks 
remain. As Thaddeus converts him to the truth, he becomes 
stronger and stronger, and when he is baptized, the last marks 
disappear from his forehead. Abgarus is only prevented by the 
Roman domination from making war upon the Jews. 

In every way this edition of the legend leads us to that of St. 
Veronica, always connected in the earlier times with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Many versions of this also exist, all bearing 
the same general features, which we may condense in the following 
form. 
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Veronica was the woman who had been healed by touching the 
hem of Christ’s garment She greatly longed for a picture of Him. 
She therefore brought a cloth to Luke, who was a painter. When 
the picture was finished, both thought it very like, but when they 
next saw Christ, they found that His face was quite different. 
Veronica wept, and Luke painted another picture, and then a third, 
but both were less like than the first. Then God heard the prayers 
of Veronica, and Christ said to her, c Unless I come to your help, 
all Luke's art is in vain, for my face is only known to Him who 
sent me.’ Then He said to the woman, ‘ Go home and prepare 
me a meal ; before the day is over, I will come to you.’ Veronica 
joyfully hastened home and prepared the meal. Soon Christ 
arrived, and asked for water to wash. She gave it Him, and also 
a cloth to wipe with : He pressed it to His face, and it received a 
miraculous portrait of His features. 6 This is like me,’ He said, 
‘and will do great things,’ and He gave it to her. Meanwhile 
Caesar reigned at Rome in great majesty. Sometimes the tale 
makes it the Emperor Tiberius, sometimes the Emperor Vespasian. 
Whichever it was, each was afflicted with a dreadful malady. 
Tiberius had worms in his head; Vespasian, a wasp’s nest in his 
nose. It was an awful sight. The emperor hears of a Great Physi- 
cian in Judaea, who heals every sickness. He sends a messenger 
to Jerusalem, who finds that the Jews have killed the Physician 
three years before. The messenger questions Pilate, who is greatly 
alarmed, and he and the Jews mutually accuse each other. Then 
the messenger inquires for Christ’s followers : they bring him Joseph 
of Arimathea, and Nicodemus, and, lastly, Veronica. He demands 
to see the portrait of Christ. She first denies that she has it, then 
owns that she keeps it locked up, and afterwards fetches it. The 
messenger adores it, and begs her to lend it to him to take to the 
emperor. She consents on the condition of going with it herself. 
They therefore depart by sea for Rome, and have a marvellously 
short passage. Veronica is received with honour, and taken before 
the emperor. The messenger explains that the Great Physician 
has been killed by Pilate and the Jews, and that he has brought 
a woman who possesses a miraculous portrait of Him. She holds 
up the cloth, the emperor believes, and is immediately cured. 

We give an illustration from a book of pen-drawings of the 
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14th century at the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which contains 
a complete series of this legend (woodcut, No. 7). 

In the next picture the same subject is repeated, but wasps are 
falling, as big as pigeons, from the emperor’s head, and going 
into a hole by the side of the throne. With this miracle the cure 




Voronioa before Emperor. (Biblioteca Ambrosi&na. Milan.) 

is complete. Pilate is then cast into a dungeon, where he kills 
himself, and his dead body is thrown into the Tiber, where it is 
attacked by horrible demons. 

Vespasian, being perfectly recovered, determines with his son 
Titus to revenge the death of Christ upon the Jews. They take 
a great army and besiege Jerusalem. The Jews are slain by- 
thousands, till the bodies cannot be buried. At length Jerusalem 
is taken, and vengeance follows. The captives are crucified, the 
four soldiers who divided the robe are each cut in four quarters, 
and the rest are sold for thirty pence apiece. 

This is the substance of the earlier Veronica legend, in which the 
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